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The  1955-56  world  wool  clip  is 
estimated  to  have  been  about  4  per- 
cent above  that  of  1954-55  and  about  a 
third  above  pre-World  War  II.  The  in- 
crease was  the  ninth  in  succession.  A 
further  increase  is  expected  during 
1956-57. 


World  consumption  of  wool  during 
1955  is  now  estimated  to  have  been  about 
3  percent  above  that  of  1954  and  to  have 
been  exceeded  only  by  the  quantities 
used  in  1950  and  1953.  Consumption 
early  this  year  was  up  a  little  from  a 
year  earlier. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 
Part  I  -  Prices 


Item 

:  Unit 

;  1955 

1956                  '•  Last  data 
:  available 

:  Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

.  Apr. 

May 

June 

:as  percent 
July  :  of  a  year 
:  earlier 

Wool 

Average  price  received  by  farmers, 

grease  basis 
Parity  price 

Farm  as  percent  of  parity 

:  Cents 
:  per 
:  pound 
: Percent 

:  46.5    45.6   45.0    44.9   40.3    4l.l   4l.l     4l.4  92 
:  59.6   59.2    59.2    59-0    60.8    61.2    61.2     61.4  104 
:     78      77      76      76      66      67      67  67 

Boston,  clean  basis  l/ 
Domestic 
Graded  territory 
Fine  good  French  combing  and 
staple 

l/2  blood  good  French  combing 

and  staple 
3/8  blood  good  French  combing 

and  staple 
l/4  blood  good  French  combing 

and  staple 
Low  l/4  blood 
Common  and  braid 
Graded  fleece 
Delaine 

i/2  blood  good  French  combing 

and  staple 
3/8  blood  good  French  combing 

and  staple 
l/4  blood  good  French  combing 

and  staple 
Low  l/4  blood 
Common  and  braid 
Original  bag  Texas 
Fine  12  months  good  French 

combing  and  staple 
Fine  8  months  (1"  and  over) 
Fine  fall  (3/4"  and  over) 
Imported,  excluding  duty 
Australian 
64' s,  70 's  warp  and  l/2  warp 
6Vs,  70 's  good  topmaking 
64 's  combing 
58 's,  60 's  combing 
Montevideo  super 
O's  (58's,  60's) 
l's  (56's) 
2's  (50's) 
3's  (46's,  48's) 
4's  (44's) 
5's  (40's) 

Other  textile  fibers 
Cotton,  middling  15/16"  2/ 
Man-made  synthetic  staple  fiber 
Viscose,  l-l/2  denier  3/ 
Acetate,  5  denier  3/ 
Nylon,  3  denier  5/ 
Dacron,  3,  4.5,  and  6  denier  5 
Orion,  3}  4.5,  and  6  denier  5 
Acrilan,  3  and  5  denier  5/ 
Dynel,  2,  3,  6,  12,  and  24  denier  5 
Vicara,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  7  denier  5 


Cents 

per 
pound 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


149.5 
138.1 
119.8 

112.5 
105.0 
97.5 

153-8 

131.9 

109.5 

103.6 
101.1 
97.5 


147.5 

137.5 

117.5 

112.5 
105.0 
97.5 

152.5 

127-5 

107.2 

101.5 
98.5 
97-5 


143-5 

133-5 

117.5 

109.5 
103.0 
97.5 

145.0 

124.9 

106.6 

101.9 
98.5 
97.5 


142.5  128.0 
132.5  120.0 
116.2  108.0 

109.5  104.0 

102.5  97.5 
97-5  92.5 

143.8  131.2 

125.8  llk.O 

108.6  100.5 

102.2  96.O 
98.5  92.5 
97.5  87.5 


128.2  129.5 

120.0  120.0 

1C-8.0  IO8.5 

104.0  104.0 
97.5  99-4 
92.5  96.6 

130.4  132.9 

114.0  U5.9 

103.3  103.9 

99.7  100.1 
92.5  92.5 
87.5  91.2 


131.2 

120.6 

110.0 

104.0 
100.0 
98.O 

134.8 

116.8 

104.5 

99-5 
92.5 
92.5 


151.2  148.8  146.7  145-0  132.5  134.5  137.5  141.2 
137.5  132.5  132.5  132.5  117.5  117.5  117.5  121.2 
130.0  127.5  123.5  122.5  112.5  H2.5  112.5  116.2 


152.5  152.5  152.5  152.5  137.5  137.5  142.5  146.2 

147.5  147.5  147.5  147-5  132.5  132.5  137.5  141.2 

142.5  142.5  142.5  142.5  127.5  127-5  132.5  136.2 

127.5  127-5  127.5  127.5  122.5  122.5  127.5  131.2 


120.5  120.5  120. 
112.0  112.0  113 
105.5  105-5 

94.5  94.5 

94.5  94.5 

94.5  94.5 


.5 
.1 

106.9 
95.4 
95-4 
94.7 


120.5  102.5 
117.5  98.5 


112.5 
99-0 
99.0 
95.5 


95.5 
91.0 
88.5 
88.5 


102.5  102 
98.5  98, 
95.5 
91.0 
88.5 
88.5 


95 
91 


102.5 
98.5 
95.5 
91.0 
88.5 
88.5 


33-4    33.7    33.8    33.7    35.5    35-5    35.5  34.4 


34 

37, 
150, 
160 
150, 
l4o, 
128, 
100, 


0  34.0 
0  37.0 
0  150.0 
0  160.0 
0  150.0 

0  140.0 

0  128.0 

0  100.0 


34.0 
37.0 
150.0 
160.0 
150.0 

140.0 

128.0 

100.0 


34.0  32 

37.0  32 

150.0  125 

160.0  135 

150.0  125 

140.0  112 

128.0  105 

100.0  100 


32.0 
32.0 


0  32.0 
0  32.0 

0  125.0  125.0 

0  135.0  135.0 

0  125.0  125.0 

0  112.0  112.0 

0  105.0  105.0 

0  100.0  100.0 


8 

125.0 
135.0 
125.0 

112.0 

105.0 

100.0 


92 
91 

95 
95 

98 

101 

94 

93 

96 

97 

94 

95 


97 

91 

95 


96 
96 
96 

103 

85 

84 

85 
92 
89 

93 


102 

94 
86 
83 
84 

83 
80 

82 
100 


1/  From  Weekly  Review  of  the  Boston  Wool  Market"] 

2/  From  Cotton  Price  Statistics . 

3/  From  Textile  Organ on. 

hj  Not  available. 

5/  From  Modern  Textile  Magazine. 
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SUMMARY 

With  a  strengthening  of  world  demand  relative  to  available  supplies, 
prices  of  wool  began  to  advance  at  about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  1956 
domestic  wool  marketing  season  in  April.    At  the  latest  auctions  of  British 
Dominion  wools  in  July,  prices  of  merinos  were  from  10  to  15  percent  higher 
than  they  were  in  late  March;  they  ranged  from  about  the  same  as,  to  about  5 
percent  higher  than  prices  at  the  final  auctions  of  the  195^-55  season. 
Prices  of  crossbreds  ranged  from  about  the  same  as,  to  about  7  percent  above 
those  in  late  March;  but  compared  with  a  year  earlier,  some  were  down  as  much 
as  10  percent. 

In  general,  price  advances  in  domestic  markets  during  the  early  months 
of  the  current  marketing  season  were  considerably  less  than  those  abroad. 
Boston  quotations  for  most  domestic  descriptions  early  in  August  were  less 
than  5  percent  above  those  of  early  April.    The  mid -month  average  of  prices 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 
Part  II  -  Supplies  and  Mill  Activity 


Item 

■  Unit 

1955 

1956 

:  Last  data 
:  available 

Mar .  : 

Apr  •  1 

May  1 

(JUU6  : 

Msx  •  1 

Apr  •  1 

M&y  * 

June:as  P^cen* 
,  /  :  of  a  year 

— '    :  earlier 

TTmwr*+.ff  "Pot  f%nnKinTm'fcion  c*lean 

Million 

content 

pounds 

Dutiable  2/ 

do. 

12.1 

10.7 

11.2 

9.5 

13.1+ 

j.^)  *-r 

10  A 

1^  2 

XXw 

60 1 s  and  finer 

do. 

6.8 

6.3 

7.1 

4.9 

6.7 

5.1 

y  ■  -*- 

111 

56' s  -  60 's 

do. 

1.6 

1.8 

1.5 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

xU  [ 

50' s  -  56" s 

do. 

1.3 

1.1 

.8 

1.1 

1.6 

1 .0 

1.2 

T  50 
x^u 

1+1+ 's  -  50 's 

do. 

.5 

.2 

.3 

.3 

'.7 

.3 

.3 
•  _j 

100 

kO's  -  hh's 

do. 

.6 

.k 

•J 

.5 

•  y 

.6 

s 

•  y 

167 

XU  ( 

Not  finer  than  1+0 1 s 

do. 

1.1 

.8 

Q 
•  y 

.7 

1.8 

-1-  •  j 

1  s 

x  .  > 

167 

Dotiskoi ?  Smyrna,  etc* 

do. 

.2 

.1 

,3 
•  J 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

67 

Duty —free 

do. 

13.9 

x_)  •  7 

12.1 

12.7 

11+.7 

11.8 

9  5 
7  •  y 

80 

Donskoi,  Smyrna,  etc. 

do. 

8.5 

6.6 

6.5 

7.2 

5.5 

1+.3 

1+.1+ 

68 

Not  finer  than  1+0 ' s 

do. 

5.1+ 

y  •  ~ 

5.5 

5.1+ 

y  •  ~ 

5.5 

9.2 

y  **— 

7.5 

5.1 
y  -x 

91+ 

Accumulated  since  January  1 

Dutiable  2/ 

do. 

31.9 

1+2.7 

53.8 

y~)  • 

63.3 

37.6 

1+8.0 

61.2 

111+ 

60 ' s  and  finer 

do. 

18.9 

25.2 

l—y  .  <— 

37.2 

20.0 

25.1 

y  *  ~ 

33  .0 

102 

56 's  -  60 's 

do. 

1+.0 

5.9 

7-U 

9.1 

5.3 

7-1 

8.7 

118 

50 's  -  56 's 

do. 

2.7 

3-9 

1+.6 

5.7 

1+.0 

5.0 

6.2 

135 
xj> 

hh's  -  50's 

do. 

1.1 

1.3 

1.6 

1-9 

1-3 

1.7 

2.0 

125 

hO's  -  1+1+ 's 

do. 

1.1+ 

1.8 

2.1 

2.6 

1.1+ 

2.0 

2.5 
^  •  y 

119 

Not  finer  than  1+0 's 

do. 

3.0 

3.8 

1+.6 

5-3 

1+.8 

6.1 

7.6 

165 

Donskoi,  Smyrna,  etc. 

do. 

.5 

.6 

•  9 

1.1 

.7 

•9 

1.1 

122 

Duty-free 

do. 

30.1 

1+2.2 

5^.1 

66.8 

1+8.6 

60. i+ 

69.9 

129 

Donskoi,  Smyrna,  etc. 

do. 

17.7 

21+.3 

30.8 

38.O 

17.6 

21.8 

26.2 

85 

^y 

Not  finer  than  1+0 's 

do. 

12.!+ 

17.9 

23.3 

28.8 

31.0 

38.6 

1+3.7 

188 

Imports  for  consumption, 

actual  weight 

Dutiable 

do. 

I8.3 

16. 1+ 

l6 .9 

13.9 

20.2 

15.2 

x^  *  ^~ 

19.6 

116 

Duty-free 

do. 

19.1 

17.1 

X  |  •  X 

16.  k 

17  A 

20.0 

16 .0 

12  5 

XC  •  y 

76 

Mill  consumption,  scoured  basis 

Per  week,  during  month  hj 
Apparel  (domestic  and  duty-paid 

1,000 

foreign) 

pounds 

5,^3 

5  696 

5  877 
^  ,  u  1  1 

5,1+16 

5,885 

6  251+ 

6,168 

5,6.11+ 

101+ 

60 's  and  finer 

do. 

2,953 

3,080 

3  158 

j  ,  x^u 

2,900 

3,273 

3  353 

3.310 

jxw 

3,079 

106 

50's  up  to  60 ' s 

do. 

1.877 

1  95l+ 
x,  yy^ 

l  q8o 

1.937 

x,  7  J  1 

1.991+ 

x,  77^ 

2  195 

2,220 

2,000 

103 

1+8 '  s  and  coarser 

do. 

613 

662 

739 

579 

6l8 

706 

638 

535 

yjy 

92 

Carpet  (duty-free  foreign) 

do. 

2. 5 1+1 

2,555 

2,585 

2.251 

2.890 

3,028 

2,856 

2,360 

105 

Accumulated  since  January  1 

Apparel  (domestic  and  duty-paid 

Million 

foreign) 

pounds 

7I.5 

9I+.3 

117.8 

11+1+.9 

80.0 

105 .0 

129.7 

157  7 

x^  [  •  [ 

109 

xu^ 

60 ' s  and  finer 

do. 

38.9 

si  2 

63.8 

78.3 

1+1+.0 

57  1+ 

70.7 

86.0 

110 

50 ' s  up  to  60 1 s 

do. 

2k. 7 

32.5 

1+0.1+ 

50.1 

27.3 

36.1 

1+5.0 

55.0 

110 

1+8 's  and  coarser 

do. 

7.9 

1  •  7 

10.6 

13  6 

16.5 

8.7 

11 .5 

ll+.O 

16.7 

101 

Carpet  (duty-free  foreign) 

do. 

33.1 

1+3.3 

5^  .6 

64. 9 

1+0.7 

52.8 

61+. 2 

76.O 

117 

Woven  wool  fabric  production  5_/ 

Million 

Accumulated  since  January  1 

linear 

Apparel  fabrics 

yards 

69.2 

78.I 

113 

Government  orders 

do. 

1.1 

.8 

73 

Men ' s  and  boys '  wear 

do. 

36.5 

38.3 

105 

Women's  and  children's  wear 

do. 

31.6 

39-0 

123 

Non-apparel  fabrics 

do. 

i+.l 

3-5 

85 

Blanketing 

do. 

2.8 

2.2 

79 

Other  non-apparel  fabrics 

do. 

1-3 

1-3 

100 

Total  woven  fabrics 

do. 

73-3 

81.6 

111 

1/  Preliminary" 
2/  Includes  carbonized  wool  which  is  not  reported  by  grade. 

jJ  On  woolen  and  worsted  systems;  excludes  wool  consumed  on  the  cotton  and  other  spinning  systems  and  in 


the  manufacture  of  felts,  hat  bodies,  and  other  miscellaneous  products. 

kj  Monthly  periods  are  1+  or  5  calendar  weeks  generally  totaling  13  weeks  per  quarter. 
5_/  Principally  wool,  reprocessed  wool,  or  reused  wool  by  weight. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census . 
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received  "by  growers  for  shorn  wool  advanced  less  than  3  percent  between  March 
and  July.    So  far  this  season,  averages  have  ranged  from  U0.3  cents  per  pound, 
grease  basis,  for  April,  when  the  average  was  6.2  cents  below  a  year  earlier, 
to  kl.k  cents  for  July,  when  it  was  3.5  cents  below  a  year  earlier.  Trade 
reports  suggest  that  the  bulk  of  the  clip  has  passed  out  of  growers'  hands. 

The  incentive  level  for  shorn  wool  for  the  current  marketing  season  is 
62  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis,  the  same  as  for  the  1955  season.  Payments 
are  now  being  made  under  the  1955  program  with  the  shorn  wool  payment  to  the 
individual  producer  equivalent  to  kk.9  percent  of  his  dollar  return  from  the 
sale  of  shorn  wool  during  the  1955  marketing  year.  The  rate  of  payment  is  the 
amount  needed  to  bring  the  average  return  per  pound  received  by  all  producers 
(42.8  cents)  up  to  the  incentive  level. 

Activity  in  the  domestic  wool  textile  industry  early  this  year  was  at  a 
relatively  high  rate  compared  with  the  last  two  years.    Mill  use  of  apparel 
wool  during  the  first  6  months  of  1956  was  almost  a  tenth  above  1955  and 
almost  a  fifth  above  195^.    Consumption  during  April -June,  the  first  three 
months  of  the  current  marketing  season,  was  about  12  percent  above  a  year 
earlier.    But  the  rate  during  June,  the  third  month  of  the  season  and  the 
latest  for  which  information  is  available,  was  less  than  k  percent  above  a 
year  earlier.    Use  of  carpet  wool  early  this  year  was  up  a  fifth  over  1955  and 
about  a  third  over  195h. 

Stocks  of  apparel  wool  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  marketing  season  are  reported  about  9  percent  lower  than  a  year 
earlier.    A  decline  of  16  percent  in  holdings  of  manufacturers  and  dealers 
more  than  offset  an  increase  in  CCC  holdings.    The  increase  in  CCC  holdings 
between  April  1,  1955,  and  April  1,  1956,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  take- 
over under  the  195^-  loan  program  took  place  in  May  1955*    Stocks  of  carpet 
wool  were  up  somewhat  from  a  year  earlier. 

Imports  of  both  dutiable  and  duty-free  wools  early  this  year  were  above 
a  year  earlier.  Imports  of  dutiable  wools  during  January -May  were  Ik  percent 
above  a  year  earlier.  During  April -May  they  were  up  about  8  percent  relative 
to  a  year  earlier. 

Domestic  production  of  wool  this  year  is  not  expected  to  be  greatly 
different  from  last  year.    Shorn  wool  production  has  been  estimated  at  232 
million  pounds,  grease  basis,  probably  equivalent  to  about  102  million  pounds, 
clean,  and  about  1  percent  below  last  year's  clip. 

World  consumption  during  the  first  quarter  of  1956  is  estimated  to  have 
been  about  10  percent  above  a  year  earlier.    The  total  for  last  year  is  now 
estimated  to  have  been  about  3  percent  above  1951*  consumption.    This  is 
slightly  above  estimated  195^-55  production,  but  about  3  percent  below  esti- 
mated 1955-56  production.    An  increase  of  almost  k  percent  in  production  is 
now  forecast  for  1956-57. 
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SURVEY  OF  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Prices  in  Foreign  Markets  Advanced 
Toward  Close  of  Br,  Dominion  Season 

Wool  prices  in  foreign  markets  advanced  from  late  March  until  near  the 
close  of  the  1955-56  selling  season  in  Australia,,    Prices  declined  only 
slightly  with  the  settlement  of  the  Australian  shearers1  strike  late  in  June* 
Prices  for  merino  wools  at  the  July  auctions  in  Australia  were  from  10  to  15 
percent  higher  than  they  were  in  late  March  and  ranged  from  about  the  same  as, 
to  about  5  percent  higher  than  at  the  closing  195U-55  auctions©    Prices  of 
some  crossbreds  ranged  up  to  about  7  percent  above  prices  in  late  March,  but 
as  much  as  10  percent  below  the  closing  prices  of  the  previous  season0 

With  world  supplies  of  wool  larger  and  demand  easier,  prices  of  wool  in 
world  markets  began  to  decline  with  the  opening  of  the  195U-55  British 
Dominion  marketing  season  in  late  August  195iu    With  the  exception  of  tempo- 
rary interruptions,  the  decline  extended  to  the  end  of  the  season  when  prices 
ranged  from  10  to  20  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    With  prospects  for  a 
further  increase  in  world  supplies  for  the  1955-56  season,  a  further  drop  in 
prices  took  place  with  the  opening  of  that  season,  bringing  prices  of  merinos 
down  25  to  30  percent  and  of  crossbreds  from  15  to  20  percent  below  levels 
that  prevailed  before  the  decline,  which  began  in  195U©    Prices  then  fluctu- 
ated within  unusually  narrow  limits  until  late  March  1956 0    The  rise  in  prices 
after  late  March  was  a  reflection  of  a  strengthening  of  world  demand  relative 
to  available  supplies.    An  uncertain  supply  outlook  associated  with  the 
shearers1  strike  in  Australia  appears  to  have  been  a  factor.    As  of  July,  the 
net  recovery  from  the  low  point  in  the  decline  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
third  for  merinos  but  somewhat  less  than  that  for  crossbreds  (table  1  )• 

Boston  Prices  Lag 
Prices  Abroad 

In  general,  prices  of  wool  in  domestic  markets  have  reflected  only  part 
of  the  recent  advances  in  wool  prices  in  foreign  markets 0    Prices  of  some 
descriptions  advanced  a  little  during  January-February,  but  the  advances  were 
offset  by  declines  during  the  following  month,,    Quotations  have  advanced  a 
little  since  then,  but  as  of  early  August  they  ranged  up  to  as  much  as  10 
percent  below  a  year  earlier  (table  2)# 

Growers 1  Prices 
Below  Year  Earlier 

The  mid-month  average  of  prices  received  by  growers  for  shorn  wool 
advanced  a  little  during  the  early  part  of  the  1956  marketing  season,.  The 
rise,  which  was  considerably  less  than  the  advance  in  prices  abroad,  was  from 
an  average  of  1*0.3  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis,  at  mid-April,  the  first 
month  of  the  current  season,  to  UloU  cents  at  mid-July,,    The  averages  ranged 
from  13  percent  below  a  year  earlier  at  mid-April  to  8  percent  below  at  mid- 
July.    Trade  reports  suggest  that  the  bulk  of  the  clip  passed  out  of  growers' 
hands  during  these  months. 
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Table  1  .-  Price  per  pound  of  fleece  wools  at  the  London  auctions, 
clean  basis  (Bradford  yield),  1954-56 


:  Good 

medium  : 

Fine 

cross- 

Crossbred 

Week  ended 

:             fleeces  : 

bred  fleeces 

"PI  Pf^f*Pc; 

X               ^  "C-  O 

1/ 

:      64' s- 
70' s 

:      58's-  : 
:      60 ' s  : 

56"  s 

;  50's 

;  48's 

'  46's 

•  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

j-yy*+ 

To  Tm  1Q  T*V 

22 

183.9 

146.5 

105.4 

87.9 

83  2 

82.0 

Jriiustv 

29 

l83  .9 

142.9 

105.4 

89.0 

83.2 

83  2 

Felrn  ]?i  T*V 
±     ljx  i  Acii  i  jr 

26 

175  .9 

144.2 

109.0 

92.6 

86.8 

84.4 

J 

1 73  S 

I  kn  7 

330  2 

92.6 

89.1 

86.8 

April 

2 

179.5 

146.7 

116.2 

99.7 
yy  •  1 

of,  p 

Q3  q 
yj  -y 

April 

q 
y 

179.6 

146.7 

H6.2 

98.6 

95  .1 

92.7 

Mav 

14 

182.1 

152.7 

II9.8 

102.2 

q7.5 

>  1  •  y 

95  1 
yy ' x 

Mav 

21 

182.1 

152.7 

II9.8 

103.4 

98.7 

96  3 
yw  .  j 

July- 

Q 
y 

173.8 

152.6 

II9.8 

101.0 

96  .3 

y^j  •  _) 

93  9 
y  j  • " 

July 

16 

173.8 

152.6 

II9.8 

102.1 

97.4 

95  .1 
yy  • 

September 

10 

164.9 

l4o.3 

98.2 

91.2 

90.0 

SeTitpniber 

17 

172.7 

144.7 

100.4 

q4  S 

q2  2 

November 

26 

155 .7 

122.0 

87.2 

83.7 

8l  3 

December 

10 

156 .9 

iiq.7 

104.6 

90.6 

86.0 

83  7 

.Tanuarv 

14 

150.9 

j-y\->  •  .7 

119.5 

io4.4 

89  4 

84.7 

83.6 

January 

21 

155 .5 

120.7 

106.8 

91.7 

87.0 

84  7 

VeV»nifiT*v 

X  c  ui  *  An,  i  Ji 

18 

155  .3 

121.7 

110.1 

93  q 
yj  'y 

89  3 

\jy 

88.1 

FefaniarV 

25 

155  .6 

124.3 

110.3 

q5  .2 
y  y  • c- 

qi  8 

qo  f> 

March 

25 
y 

153  6 

124.5 

108.2 

q4  3 

qo  8 

8q  6 

April 

1 

IU9.O 

124.5 

108.2 

q4.3 

qo  8 

8q  6 

Mav 

13 

l49.2 

124  7 

310  7 

q^  6 
yy  «u 

qo  q 

8q  7 

May 

20 

148.8 

124.4 

110.4 

96.5 

91.8 

90.7 

July 

15 

l4l.5 

116.0 

92.8 

88.1 

87  0 

July 

22  : 

133.4 

113.6 

91.6 

87.O 

85.8 

September 

Q 

y 

127.6 

109.1 

98.6 

83  5 

81.2 

78  q 

Sentember 

22 

130.0 

109.1 

84  7 

82  4 

80  i 

October 

28 

134.0 

111.9 

97.9 

y  1  •  y 

88.6 

85  1 
uy  •-«- 

8?  7 

November 

4  : 

134.3 

112.1 

89.9 

86.4 

84  1 

December 

i— ^ —      '    III  I — 

2 

135  4 

IIP  1 

88.7 

87  6 

December 

q 
y 

135  4 

113  2 

QP  P 

flq  Q 

ftft  7 

VAJ.  f 

1956 

January 

20  : 

135.7 

111.2 

94.8 

90.1 

87  8 

87  ,1 

January 

27  : 

136.9 

111.1 

92.4 

87.7 

85.4 

85.4 

March 

2  : 

138.0 

107.6 

84.2 

81.9 

80.7 

March 

15  : 

138.0 

105.2 

92.4 

83.0 

80.7 

80.7 

April 

20  : 

140.4 

115.9 

99-5 

87.8 

85.4 

85.4 

April 

2?  : 

142.6 

115.7 

99.4 

87.7 

85.3 

85.3 

June 

1  : 

151.8 

101.6 

86.4 

June 

8  : 

151.9 

122.7 

101.6 

88.8 

86~5 

86.5 

July 

13  : 

151.4 

128.1 

88.5 

86.2 

86.2 

July 

20  : 

153-7 

86.2 

l/  Opening  and  closing  weeks  for  each  series. 


Compiled  from  Kreglinger  and  Fernau  market  reports.  Prices  converted  from  pence  to 
cents  at  current  rates  of  exchange . 
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In  contrast  with  developments  early  this  season,  in  1955  the  raid-month 
average  trended  downward  from  April  to  January,  then  advanced  slightly  during 
the  final  2  months.    The  drop  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  decline  that  started  about  midway  through  the  195U  marketing 
season0    The  average  for  the  entire  season  has  been  estimated  at  U2.8  cents, 
with  the  averages  for  individual  months  ranging  between  a  high  of  U6.5  cents 
for  April  to  a  low  of  37 08  cents  for  January*    It  compares  with  an  average  of 
53*2  cents  for  the  195U  season0    The  lower  average  last  season  reflects  both 
(1)  the  general  decline  in  wool  prices  in  world  markets  after  mid-195U  and  (2) 
the  effect  of  support  for  domestic  producers  by  direct  Government  payments  in 
1555  instead  of  indirectly  through  price  support  as  in  195H* 

The  incentive  or  support  level  under  the  1955  program  was  62  cents,  about 
8*8  cents  or  16.5  percent  higher  than  the  average  loan  rate  under  the  195U 
program.    The  incentive  level  for  the  current  (1956)  program  also  has  been 
established  at  62  cents.    Support  again  is  provided  through  Government  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  producers  after  the  close  of  the  season© 

Payments  Under  1955  Program 
at  UU.9  Percent  of  Returns 

Shorn  wool  payments  now  being  made  to  individual  producers  under  the  1955 
program  are  equivalent  to  hh«9  percent  of  their  dollar  returns  from  the  sale 
of  shorn  wool  during  the  1955  marketing  year©    The  payment  rate  of  Ui.9 
percent  brings  the  average  return  per  pound  received  by  all  producers 
(U2.8  cents)  up  to  the  incentive  level  of  62  cents © 

The  payment  rate  on  lambs  (pulled  wool  compensating  payments)  is  77 
cents  per  hundredweight  of  live  animal  sold  for  slaughter.    Under  the  program, 
the  wool  per  hundred  pounds  of  live  animal  (assumed  to  be  5  pounds  for  payment 
purposes)  is  considered  equal  in  value  to  h  pounds  of  shorn  wool©  Normally 
lamb's  wool  is  coarser  in  grade  and  shorter  in  staple  than  shorn  wool. 

Shorn  Wool  Production 
Down  Slightly  This  Year 

Domestic  shorn  wool  production  this  year  is  estimated  at  about  232 
million  pounds,  grease  basis,  1  percent  less  than  was  shorn  last  year 
(table  3).    The  decline  reflects  1  percent  fewer  sheep  shorn  th«*  last  year. 
The  number  shorn  this  year  was  27  ©1  million  head.    The  average  weight  per 
fleece,  8.5U  pounds,  was  the  same  as  the  record  established  last  year© 

The  quantity  of  wool  shorn  in  the  "Native"  or  "fleece"  wool  States  is 
estimated  at  69.2  million  pounds,  about  U  percent  above  1955«    The  number  of 
sheep  shorn  was  8.9  million  head,  3  percent  more  than  last  year©    The  average 
weight  per  fleece  was  7©75  pounds,  compared  with  7.71  pounds  last  year. 

Shorn  wool  production  in  the  13  Western  sheep  States  is  estimated  at 
162 ©5  million  pounds,  2  percent  less  than  in  1955©  The  decline  this  year 
reflects  a  drop  of  2  percent  in  the  number  of  sheep  shorn.    The  number  shorn 
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Table  4.-  Production  of  wool,  grease  basis,  in  specified  countries  and  world,  1949-56 


Continent  and 
country 

19k9 

;  1950  ; 

1951  j 

1952  ; 

1953 

:  1954  ; 

1955  : 
1/ 

1956 
1/ 

M-l  "I  "M  nn 
nllilUU 

Mil  1  H  rin 

Mil \  1  on 

Million 

11 1  ! — L.  -X.  vll 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

PUUXLU.0 

Tim  inH  r 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

North  America 

8.6 

9.5 

6.9 

7.7 

8.5 

9-0 

9.0 

united,  otfiues 

pkft 

cH(J.  2 

PkQ  3 

254.0 

266.9 

274.5 

279.3 

275.0 

Estimated 

P70  S 

P71  P 

P7P.S 

290.0 

295.0 

295.0 

*—yy  ' 

295.0 

295.0 

108.0 

88.0 

89.0 

Q1.8 

"X.  ^ 

102.0 

105.0 

100.0 

105.0 

12.0 

13.7 

lk.0 

15.4 

16.5 

17.5 

18.5 

19.0 

France 

33  Q 

3^  n 

kO.O 

46.3 

48.5 

48.5 

48.5 

0^>Ct±  Li 

82.0 

90.0 

90.0 

93.0 

94.0 

88.2 

79.4 

88.2 

Portugal 

17.0 

21.2 

22.0 

22.0 

22.5 

22.7 

22.7 

23.0 

xx-aj_y 

3 

3S  0 

J?  •  p 

jj  *  1 

^2.8 

^0.9 

30.9 

Lrci  iiyvi  j^y    ^wco  uci  u  y 

X?  .  J 

15.4 

14.8 

12.8 

11.9 
—  ■  7 

11.0 

10.5 

T^ct*  *f  mot-  p>H 

kk8.3 

464.8 

476.3 

495.0 

505.0 

510.0 

495.0 

^  y  y  •  v 

510.0 

A 

A  3  la 

Iran 

24.7 

32.6 

^4.2 

36.6 

37.5 

38.6 

40.8 

39.7 

Iraq 

Of\  7 

pft  7 

■^n  7 

■^p  0 

"V>  5 

jj'  j 

33.  5 
jj*/ 

10.0 

13  0 

1S.0 

1Q.6 

x^.  v 

20.  ^ 

20.  5 

19.4 

x^.  ~^ 

20.0 

Turkey 

70.9 

67.2 

72.9 

77.9 

81.6 

79.7 

81.0 

81.6 

xnuxa 

hf>  P 

HO.  c. 

■ip  n 

51.0 

72.0 

70.0 

72.0 

74.0 

P7  0 
c  I  .vj 

27.8 

27.2 

30.0 

30.0 

28.0 

30.0 

30.0 

£jo  O  .Lillet  OcU. 

3k6  4 

36P.3 

^74.8 

^00. 0 

440.0 

440.0 

450.0 

460.0 

South  America 

ni        LI  O  1.  tifX 

415.0 

430.0 

420.0 

407.0 

400.0 

■^65.0 

357.0 

395.0 

Brazil 

48^ 

47.4 

1 

51.8 

50.7 

52.5 

52.0 

53.0 

/J  *  v 

54.0 

y  '  • v 

Chile 

46.3 

41.9 

41.9 

44.1 

39-7 

38.6 

39.0 

39.0 

Peru 

ifl  7 

TOP 

19.6 

19.8 

20.1 

20.3 

20.0 

20.0 

KJX  u^iuxy 

"163  3 

XUJ  .  J 

185.0 

187.4 

189.8 

202.5 

198.4 

196.2 

198.0 

t  nt  r!    P  / 

707  7 

73Q  5 

1  J1-".  ? 

7^0.0 

7^0.0 

69O.O 

685.0 

725.0 
1  <-j  *  ^J 

Africa 

nl^ci  J.  ct 

m  fi 
xp  •  0 

1  Q  A 

pp  ft 

pfi  0 

pq  n 

p£>  n 

pfi  n 

30.0 

33.1 

36.0 

^1.5 
jx.  y 

36.4 

36.0 

36.0 

Tunisia 

8.0 

11.0 

12.0 

n.o 

12.3 

11.8 

12.0 

12.0 

Union  of 

O       .4-1.      X  A*4  —  — 

boutn  Alrica 

217.5 

227.5 

2W.  U 

250.O 

279  «o 

3UvJ.  (J 

307.0 

315.0 

K 

total  2/ 

203.O 

304.0 

323.5 

345.0 

370.0 

390.0 

400.0 

405.0 

Oceania 

Australia 

1,110.0 

1.H7.5 

1,080.0 

1,281.1 

1,244.0 

1,288.0 

1,400.0 

1,480.0 

New  Zealand 

390.0 

■y  y^  •  v 

390.0 

J  y  v  •  v 

406.7 

4l8.0 

426.0 

455.0 

460.0 

470.0 

Estimated 

total  2/ 

:  1,500.1 

1,507.6 

1,486.8 

1,700.0 

1,670.0 

1,745.0 

1,860.0 

1,950.0 

Estimated  world 

total  4/ 

I  3,890.0 

4,000.0 

4,050.0 

4,350.0 

4,465.0 

4,520.0 

4,685.0 

4,865.0 

l/  Preliminary.  2/  Includes  other  countries  not  shown  in  table.  3/  Excludes  U.  S.  S.  R.  4/  Rounded 
to  tens  of  millions. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the Roreign  Agricultural  Service  and  of  Agricultural  Estimates  Division, 
A.  M.  S. 
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this  year  was  18.2  million  heado    The  average  fleece  weight,  8093  pounds, 
compares  with  8»92  pounds  in  1955©    Production  increased  in  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  but  declined  in  all  of  the  other  Western  sheep 
States.    Production  of  shorn  wool  in  Texas,  which  accounted  for  Ul©9  million 
pounds  or  18  percent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States,  was  7  percent  lower 
than  last  year. 

World  Wool  Production 
Continues  to  Increase 

The  first  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  estimate  of  1956  world  production 
is  lj.,865  million  pounds,  grease  basis  (table  U)Q    The  1956  estimate  includes 
the  1956  clips  of  producing  countries  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  the 
prospective  1956-57  clips  of  Southern  Hemisphere  countries. 

The  estimate  for  1956  is  almost  h  percent  higher  than  the  revised 
estimate  of  U,685  million  pounds  for  1955*    The  substantial  upward  revision  in 
the  estimate  for  1955  results  largely  from  upward  revisions  in  production  In 
Australia,  India,  China,  and  the  U.S,S0R. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  estimates  that  the  1956  world  total  is 
equivalent  to  about  2,8U0  million  pounds,  clean0    Output  for  1955  was  equiv- 
alent to  about  2,715  million  pounds,  clean  basis. 

A  further  increase  is  indicated  for  each  of  the  three  British  Dominions  - 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa0    In  Argentina  a  sharp 
increase  is  expected  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  of  recent  years.    Not  much 
change  is  expected  in  Uruguay©    Indications  are  that  production  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  China  will  continue  to  increase  this  year0 

1955-56  Exports  from  Southern 
Hemisphere  Above  19f?U-55 

Larger  exports  of  wool  from  the  5  major  surplus -producing  countries  of 

the  Southern  Hemisphere  -  Argentina,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  Uruguay  -  are  indicated  for  1955-56  (table  5)o    For  the  months  for 
which  information  is  available,  exports  were  above  a  year  earlier  for  each  of 
the  5  countries©    Increases  raige  from  h  percent  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
to  161  percent  for  Uruguay.    Larger  exports  were  Bade  possible  by  increased 
production  during  1955-56  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa*    The  larger  exports  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  include  wool  carried 
over  from  the  195^-55  season© 

U.  So  Imports  of  Dutiable  Wool 
~  uj>  for  Second  Year 

United  States  imports  of  dutiable  wool  for  consumption  (entries  for 
immediate  consumption  plus  withdrawals  from  bonded  warehouses  for  consumption) 
during  January-May  amounted  to  91©2  mill  ion  pounds,  actual  weight,  or  61.2 
million  pounds,  clean  content 0    The  clean  content  total  was  lk  percent  above 
that  of  1955  and  35  percent  above  195Uo 
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Table  5o-  Exports  of  wool,  actual  weight,  from  Southern  Hemisphere 
surplus-producing  countries,  1953-5U,  195h-55> 
and  1955-56  seasons  1/ 


Exporting 
country 


Australia  2/ 
New  Zealand  3/ 
Union  of  South  Africa  2/ 
Argentina  3/ 
Uruguay  2j 


195>5l 

!    195U-55  ; 
*  * 

1955-56 

Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

1,002 

9U2 

1,058 

309 

298 

329 

217 

23U 

2hh 

95 

125 

163 

69 

52 

136 

1/    Season  beginning  July  1  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  season  beginning  October  1  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 
2/    Through  May.    3/    Through  April. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee. 


Most  of  the  increase  early  this  year  was  in  wools  coarser  than  60's.  The 
increase  for  60's  and  finer  wools  was  less  than  3  percent. 

Imports  of  Duty-free 
Wool  Also  Up 

Imports  of  duty-free  wools  for  consumption  during  January-May  totaled 
96.8  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  or  69o9  million  pounds,  clean  content« 
The  1956  January-May  clean  content  total  was  29  percent  greater  than  that  of 
last  year,  63  percent  above  early  195U,  and  the  highest  January-May  total  since 
1950.    The  increase  in  imports  last  year  and  early  this  year  reflects  a  build- 
up of  stocks  between  early  1955  and  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
as  well  as  an    increase  in  mill  use. 

During  each  month  of  the  first  quarter  they  were  larger  than  a  year 
earlier;  the  total  exceeded  1955  by  61  percent.    For  April-May  the  total  was 
11  percent  lower  than  last  year.    Whereas  early  this  year  the  monthly  ra+9 
trended  downward,  early  last  year  it  trended  upward. 

April  Stocks  of  Apparel 
Wool  Below  Year  Earlier 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that  stocks  of  apparel  wool  in  the  United 
States  on  April  1  were  1U6.U  million  pounds,  scoured  basis  (table  6).  The 
total  includes  stocks  held  on  consignment,  stocks  in  process  of  manufacture  up 
to  the  carding  operation,  stocks  held  in  bond  and  stocks  held  by  CCC.  It 
excludes  wool  held  for  the  account    of  growers  except  that  held  on  consignment 
for  growers. 
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The  April  1956  total  was  about  13  million  pounds,  9  percent,  lover  than 
a  year  earlier.    It  consisted  of  107  million  pounds  of  domestic  wool  and  39 
million  pounds  of  foreign  wool.    Holdings  of  foreign  wools  were  down  about 
5  million  pounds,  11  percent,  from  a  year  earlier.    Stocks  of  domestic  wools 
were  about  8  million  pounds,  7  percent,  below  those  early  in  1955*    CCC  opera- 
tions indicate  that  of  the  domestic  holdings,  roughly  58  million  pounds, 
scoured  basis,  were  held  by  CCC,  about  k  million  pounds  more  than  a  year 
earlier.    The  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  takeover  under  the  1954 
program  which  took  place  in  May  1955  exceeded  disposals  during  the  1955 
season. 

Manufacturers  held  about  59  million  pounds,  or  4l  percent  of  the  total. 
In  the  Census  tabulation  CCC  holdings  are  classed  with  dealers'  holdings; 
hence,  the  difference  between  the  Census  figure  and  the  estimate  of  CCC  hold- 
ings gives  an  approximation  to  dealers'  private  holdings  of  about  29  million 
pounds,  about  11  million  foreign  and  18  million  domestic. 

Total  holdings  on  April  1  were  equivalent  to  consumption  of  about  24 
weeks  at  the  then  current  rate.    Holdings  other  than  CCC  represented  consump- 
tion of  around  14  weeks,  about  5  weeks  less  than  a  year  earlier*  The 
reduction  reflects  both  the  lower  stocks  and  higher  rate  of  consumption  this 
year  relative  to  early  1955* 

CCC  Sales  Pick  Up 


In  July,  the  entire  monthly  quota  of  6£  million  pounds,  actual  weight, 
was  sold  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  month.    The  July  sales  brought 
total  sales  under  the  competitive  bid  program  since  last  November  to  44.9  mil- 
lion pounds.  About  102  million  pounds,  actual  weight,  remained  in  the  CCC 
inventory  August  1.    As  of  that  date,  holdings  were  distributed  among  58 
classes,  a  reduction  of  11 7  from  the  number  in  the  CCC  catalog  when  the  pro- 
gram went  into  effect.    Of  these,  18  account  for  more  than  97  percent  of  the 
wool  in  the  inventory. 

During  each  of  the  first  4  months  of  the  program  the  full  monthly  quota 
was  sold.    Less  than  the  maximum  quantity  was  sold  during  each  month  during 
March-June. 

April  Stocks  of  Carpet  Wool 

Up  Substantially  from  Year  Earlier 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that  dealers  and  spinners  in  the  United 
States  held  42.5  million  pounds,  scoured  basis,  of  carpet  wool  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  (table  7)«    The  quantity  held  was  13  million  pounds,  46  per- 
cent larger  than  that  of  early  1955*    Both  spinners'  and  dealers'  holdings 
were  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Ratio  of  holdings  to  rate  of  consumption  was 
also  up. 

By  mid-year,  stocks  had  been  reduced  a  little  to  40.0  million  pounds. 
Spinners  held  77  percent  of  the  total. 
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Mill  Use  of  Apparel  Wool 
Continues  Above  1955 

United  States  woolen  and  worsted  mills  used  almost  158  million  pounds, 
scoured  basis,  of  apparel  wool  during  January- June  this  year,  about  9  percent 
above  a  year  earlier  and  16  percent  above  early  195**  •    The  average  weekly  rate 
of  consumption  was  above  a  year  earlier  each  month  for  10  successive  months 
(table  8).    The  rate  for  June,  the  latest  month  for  which  information  is 
available,  was  a  little  less  than  4  percent  above  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

The  increase  in  activity  in  worsted  mills  was  somewhat  greater  than  that 
in  woolen  mills.    Production  of  top  and  noil  (consumption  on  the  worsted 
system)  was  up  15  percent  while  the  quantity  of  raw  wool  used  in  woolen  spin- 
ning was  up  only  4  percent.    The  worsted  system  accounted  for  a  little  over 
50  percent  of  the  reported  total  early  this  year  compared  with  a  little  less 
than  48  percent  early  last  year,  the  lowest  of  record  back  to  1918  (table  9)» 
Until  recent  years,  the  worsted  system  usually  accounted  for  well  over  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  used.    For  example,  the  average  for  1946-51  was  almost 
63  percent.    The  current  shift  in  demand  from  woolens  back  to  worsteds  for 
some  items  began  to  show  up  in  mill  use  late  last  year. 

Wools  60' s  and  finer  accounted  for  5^*6  percent  of  the  total  used  by  the 
two  systems  early  this  year  (table  10).    This  was  about  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent above  the  proportion  early  last  year.    The  increase  this  year,  although 
slight,  was  the  third  in  a  row  since  the  postwar  low,  50.0  percent,  was 
reached  in  1953*    Historically,  the  60's  and  finer  proportion  on  the  worsted 
system  has  always  been  considerably  higher  than  that  on  the  woolen.  For 
example,  it  was  TL.k  percent  this  year  while  that  for  the  woolen  was  only 
37»7  percent.    The  proportions  last  year  were  70.4  percent  and  39-3  percent, 
respectively. 

Wool  accounts  for  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  fiber  used  in  combing 
than  it  does  in  woolen  spinning.    Early  this  year  it  accounted  for  88.6  per- 
cent of  the  tops  and  noils  combed  compared  with  87. 1  percent  last  year.  The 
bulk  of  the  remainder  consists  of  man-made  fiber  and  mohair.    Production  of 
man-made  top  and  noil  early  this  year  was  up  6  percent,  considerably  less 
percentagewise  than  wool.    Almost  three-fourths  of  this  man-made  top  and  noil 
consisted  of  rayon  and  acetate.    The  Bureau  of  the  Census  this  year  began  to 
collect  information  on  man-made  tow  converted  to  top  without  combing.  The 
quantity  of  man-made  tops  so  produced  during  January-June  was  over  2^  times 
the  quantity  produced  by  combing.    Man-made  fiber  other  than  rayon  and  acetate 
accounted  for  85  percent  of  the  total. 

Shorn  and  pulled  wool  of  the  sheep  accounted  for  40.8  percent  of  the 
fiber  used  in  woolen  spinning.    Other  fiber,  including  other  wool  (tops,  noils, 
etc.  ),  reused  wool,  reprocessed  wool,  man-made  fiber,  etc.,  accounted  for  the 
rest.    The  wool  of  the  sheep  proportion  last  year  was  42.3  percent.    The  use 
of  man-made  fiber  was  up  10. 9  percent,  somewhat  more,  percentagewise,  than  use 
of  wool. 
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Mill  Use  of  Carpet  Wool 
Up  for  Second  Year 


United  States  woolen  mills  used  76. 0  million  pounds,  scoured  basis,  of 
carpet  wool  during  January- June  of  this  year.    The  quantity  consumed  was 
17  percent  above  that  of  early  1955  and  29  percent  above  that  of  early  195^+. 
The  average  weekly  rate  has  been  above  a  year  earlier  each  month  since 
September  195^  •  The  rate  for  June  was  about  5  percent  above  that  of  June  1955. 

About  7^  percent  of  the  fiber  used  in  the  spinning  of  carpet  yam  on 
the  woolen  system  consisted  of  wool  of  the  sheep  (table  11 ) .    The  percentage 
early  last  year  was  68.    Fourteen  percent  less  man-made  fiber  was  used  this 
year.    Man-made  fiber  represented  about  16  percent  of  the  fiber  used  this  year 
compared  with  21  percent  last  year. 

The  Carpet  Institute,  Incorporated,  estimates  that  60.5  million  square 
yards  of  woven  wool  and  blended  carpets  and  rugs  were  produced  last  year 
(table  12).    This  was  an  increase  of  about  5  million  yards  over  195^  produc- 
tion, but  except  for  the  195^  quantity  it  was  the  lowest  since  1950.    A  major 
factor  in  the  lower  level  of  production  of  woven  floor  coverings  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  rapid  expansion  in  output  of  the  tufted  product  (table  13 ) . 
The  fact  that  wool  now  accounts  for  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  fiber  used  in 
woven  carpets  and  rugs  and  that  wool  has  not  been  an  important  fiber  in  tuft- 
ing are  major  factors  in  the  lower  level  of  mill  use  of  carpet  wool  in  recent 
years  (table  Ik) .    Larger  imports  of  carpets  and  rugs  have  also  been  a  factor. 

World  Wool  Consumption 
Increases 

World  consumption  of  wool  during  the  first  quarter  of  1956  is  estimated 
by  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee  to  have  been  about  10  percent  above  a 
year  earlier.    Their  estimate  is  based  on  information  for  11  of  the  major  con- 
suming countries  of  the  world.    Changes  from  a  year  earlier  in  the  rate  of 
wool  use  ranged  from  a  decline  of  6  percent  in  Belgium  to  an  increase  of 
28  percent  in  Japan. 

Mill  use  of  materials  other  than  virgin  wool  by  the  wool  textile  indus- 
tries of  these  countries  was  up  7  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  CEC  recently  published  revised  estimates  of  world  consumption  for 
the  postwar  years  (table  15) •    These  revised  figures  indicate  world  consump- 
tion last  year  at  2,620  million  clean  pounds,  3  percent  above  195^  and  about 
0.5  percent  over  their  estimate  of  production  in  195^-55*    It  is  about  k  per- 
cent below  the  CEC  estimate  of  1955-56  production.    A  major  factor  in  the 
higher  level  of  consumption  of  wool  after  195^  has  been  the  lower  level  of 
wool  prices. 
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Table  12.-  Production  of  woven  carpets  and  rugs,  United  States, 
by  months,  19U6-56 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


'Total 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

square 
yards 

1946 

1947 
1948 

1949 

3,678 
5,l42 
6,828 
7,200 

3,499 
4,769 
7,136 
6,890 

4,003 
5,3^0 
8,718 
8,201 

4,552 
6,1+13 
7,699 
6,W3 

4,322 
5,802 
7,486 
5,610 

1.  On1 

4,307 
6,272 
8,648 
5,421 

3,734 
5,084 
4,881 
2,776 

4,375 
5,804 
7,285 
5,329 

4,479 
5,929 
8,335 
6,048 

5,611 
7,449 
7,794 
6,092 

4,550 
6,279 
7,102 
6,018 

6,962 
7,728 
6,696 

52,004 
71,245 
89,640 
72,724 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 

6,635 
7,544 
5,252 
6,552 
4,759 

6,802 
7,297 
4,973 
6,589 
5,076 

8,073 
7,286 
5,445 
7,227 
5,663 

7,087 
6,819 
5,861 
6,929 
5,021+ 

6,998 
5,411 
5,051 
5,436 
4,264 

8,129 
4,858 

3,057 
5,388 
4,344 

4,061 
1,849 
2,512 
3,m 
2,374 

7A53 
3,633 
4,562 
5,017 
4,565 

7,689 
3,615 
5,775 
5,447 
5,169 

7,942 
4,436 
7,254 
5,867 
5,093 

8,024 
3,976 
5,904 

4,353 
4,101 

7,148 

3,917 
6,442 
4,921 
4,883 

85,741 
60,641 
62,088 
66,837 
55,315 

1955 
1956 

4,894 
5,362 

4,933 
5,81+7 

5,914 
5,968 

5,31*6 
5,575 

4,684 
5,473 

5,301 

2,742 

4,923 

5,608 

5,601 

5,063 

5,536 

60,545 

From  Carpet  Institute,  Incorporated. 


Table  13--  Production  and  manufacturers'  shipments  of  tufted  rugs  and 
carpeting,  United  States,  1951-55 


Production 

Year 

Scatter  rugs,  bathmats 

Rugs  and  carpeting,  : 

and  sets  (rugs  4  ft.  X  6 

: including  roll  goods  (rugs: 

Total 

ft.  or  smaller) 

: larger  than  4  ft.  X  6  ft.): 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

square 

square 

square 

yards 

yards 

yards 

1951 

15,070 

6,076 

21,146 

1952 

19,146 

10,420 

29,566 

1953 

January-June 

10,587 

6,976 

17,563 

Manufacturers 1  shipments 


1953 

July-December 
1954 
1955 


12,224 
24,891 
30,278 


9,309 
29,520 
46,253 


21,533 
54,411 
76,531 


Compiled  from  Facts  for  Industry  Series  M  15S,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  lk.-  Yarns  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
tufted  products,  United  States,  1951-55 


Yarn 

1951 

;  1952 

;  1953 

:      195k  : 

1955 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1>UI  i/Uii 

SU  6 

1^0 

86  ^ 

Q2  h 

86  2 

Rayon  and  acetate 

1.0 

2.2 

7.9 

3lA 

69.2 

Other 

.3 

.6 

3.3 

12.2 

Total 

55-9 

77.1 

9^.6 

127.1 

167.7 

Compiled  from  Facts  for  Industry  Series  M  15S,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  15 •-  Estimated  world  production  and  consumption 
of  wool,  clean  basis,  19^9-56 


Item 

;  19^9 

;  1950  ; 

1951  ; 

1952  ; 

1953  : 

195^  ; 

1955  ; 

1956 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Production  1/ 

i  2,163 

2,223 

2,307 

2,3^1 

2,5^1 

2,555 

2,608 

2,730 

Consumption 

2,420 

2,625 

2,271 

2,352 

2,633 

2,550 

2,620 

1/  Production  during  the  season  beginning  July  1  of  the  previous  calendar 
year. 

2/  Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee. 
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Woolen  and  Worsted  Fabric 
Production  Increases 

United  States  mills  produced  almost  82  million  finished  linear  yards  of 
woolen  and  worsted  woven  fabric  (fabric  principally  wool,  reused  wool,  or  re- 
processed wool  by  weight)  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  (table  16) . 
This  was  about  11  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  about  30  percent  above 
early  195^>  when  output  was  at  a  postwar  low. 

Production  of  apparel  fabric,  about  78  million  yards,  was  up  13  percent 
from  1955  and  ^3  percent  from  early  195^ •    Output  of  men's  and  boys'  wear 
fabrics  was  up  5  percent  and  of  women's  and  children's  was  up  23  percent  from 
a  year  earlier.    The  increases  relative  to  195^-  were  about  the  same,  45  per- 
cent for  men's  and  boys'  wear  and  k2  percent  for  women's  and  children's  wear. 
Output  of  worsteds  for  men's  and  boys'  wear  was  up  17  percent  from  last  year 
while  output  of  woolen's  was  down  10  percent.    For  women's  and  children's 
wear,  worsteds  were  up  56  percent  while  woolens  were  up  only  l8  percent. 

Government  orders  accounted  for  about  0.8  million  yards  of  apparel 
fabric,  between  1  and  2  percent  of  the  apparel  total.    The  proportion  has  been 
rather  small  for  the  last  3  years. 

Non-apparel  fabric  has  not  shared  in  the  rather  general  rise  in  fabric 
output  during  the  last  2  years.    In  contrast,  output  of  this  fabric  has  de- 
clined continuously  since  1953-    The  first  quarter  1956  output  was  lk  percent 
below  a  year  earlier,  55  percent  below  195*+>  a^d  was  only  about  one-fourth 
that  of  1953*    Only  a  part  of  the  decline  in  this  category,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  blanketing  and  upholstery,  can  be  attributed  to  reduced  Government 
orders.    Synthetic  fiber  no  doubt  has  been  a  major  factor.    The  electric 
blanket  has  contributed  to  the  decline  in  output  of  wool  blanketing. 

Mixed  Trends  in  Cuttings 
Of  Men's  Tailored  Clothing 

During  the  first  half  of  this  year,  17  percent  more  summerweight  suits 
and  8  percent  more  overcoats  and  topcoats  were  cut  than  during  the  first  half 
of  1955  (table  17) .    Cuttings  of  regular-weight  suits  were  down  about  2  per- 
cent while  cuttings  of  separate  dress  and  sport  trousers  were  about  the  same 
as  last  year.    Cuttings  of  all  categories  were  substantially  above  those  of 
the  first  half  of  I95U. 

Summer  suits  cut  from  wool  fabric  accounted  for  about  39  percent  of  all 
summer  suits  produced,  a  substantial  recovery  from  the  low  of  28.3  percent  in 
1952  (table  18).    On  the  other  hand,  wool  fabric  accounted  for  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  separate  dress  and  sports  trousers  than  in  1955 — 30.6  percent 
compared  with  33*2  percent.    The  low  was  26.3  percent  in  1953- 
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Mixed  Trends  in  Cuttings 
of  Women ' s ,  Misses ' ,  and 
Juniors '  Outerwear 

During  January-June,  manufacturers  of  women's,  misses',  and  juniors' 
outerwear  cut  9  percent  more  coats,  about  2  percent  more  skirts,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  unit-priced  dresses  as  a  year  earlier  (table  19).    Their  output 
of  suits  was  down  about  16  percent. 

Cuttings  from  rayon  and  acetate  fabric  declined  for  all  items  for  which 
information  as  to  fiber  content  is  available  (table  20).    Cuttings  from  fabric 
of  other  fiber  either  declined  less  than  cuttings  from  rayon  or  acetate  or 
increased. 

Consumer  Expenditures  for 
Clothing  Increased  Last  Year 

Consumer  personal  expenditures  for  clothing  last  year  are  estimated  to 
have  totaled  16.8  billion  dollars,  an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  4  percent 
over  1954  (table  21) .    The  total  consisted  of  10.8  billion  dollars  for  women's 
and  children's  wear  and  6.0  billion  dollars  for  men's  and  boys'  wear. 


Table  19.-  Cuttings  of  specified  items  of  women's,  misses',  and  juniors' 
outerwear  garments  by  fiber  content  and  type  of  garment, 
United  States,  January-June  1955-56 


Type  of  garment  j 

1955 

:  1956 

Percentage  change 
;    1956  from  1955 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

Dresses  (unit-priced) 

:  83,807 

83,792 

0 

Rayon  and  acetate  : 

:  40,529 

39,332 

-3.0 

Other  : 

:  ^3,278 

44,460 

+2.7 

Skirts  : 

40,920 

M,592 

+1.6 

Rayon  and  acetate 

:  10,884 

7,968 

-26.8 

Other 

:  30,036 

33,624 

+11.9 

Suits  ! 

:  8,077 

6,763 

-16.3 

Rayon  and  acetate 

:  3,660 

2,840 

-22.4 

Other  : 

Ml7 

3,923 

-11.2 

Coats 

:  11,065 

12,073 

+9-1 

Blouses 

!  9^,884 

76,176 

-19.7 

Cotton 

:  66,600 

52,452 

-21.2 

Other 

28,284 

23,724 

-16.1 

Compiled  from  Facts  for  Industry  Series  M67H,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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The  increase  last  year  was  a  little  less  than  the  increase  both  in  dis- 
posable income  and  in  total  personal  expenditures.    Expenditures  for  clothing 
last  year  accounted  for  6.21  percent  of  disposable  income  and  6.62  percent  of 
total  personal  expenditures.    The  percentages  have  declined  each  year  during 
the  postwar  period.    Last  year  they  were  about  a  fourth  below  prewar  and  the 
lowest  of  record  back  to  1929. 


DELIVERIES  OF  WOOL  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS  TO  THE  MILITARY  FORCES 

by 

Martin  S.  Simon  and  Frank  Lowenstein 


A  new  statistical  series  on  deliveries  of  wool  textile  products  to  the 
military  forces  in  the  United  States  starts  with  this  issue  of  The  Wool 
Situation.    Similar  series  are  published  for  textile  products  made  from 
manmade  fibers.    Data  on  deliveries  of  textile  products  are  obtained  on  a 
quarterly  basis  from  the  Department  of  Defense.    As  published  in  this  report, 
the  data  are  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  clean  wool  estimated  to  be  required 
to  produce  these  textile  products.    The  series  begin  with  the  third  quarter  of 
195^ >  the  first  period  for  which  this  information  was  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Fiber  equivalent  of  textile  products  was  determined  by  using  conversion 
factors,  developed  for  this  specific  purpose,  which  take  into  account  waste  in 
manufacture  and  nonfiber  content.    Information  on  conversion  factors,  which 
was  obtained  from  industry  sources,  is  based  to  the  extent  possible  on  the 
actual  product  specification  for  the  military  item  involved.    In  cases  of 
blends,  the  series  includes  only  that  part  estimated  to  consist  of  wool. 
Because  the  accuracy  of  the  series  on  raw  fiber  equivalent  depends  in  large 
part  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  fiber -product  conversion  factors,  a  continuing 
effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  all  available  relevant  information.    The  series 
may  be  revised  somewhat  when  better  and  more  complete  information  is  obtained. 
Although  no  substantial  revisions  are  anticipated,  the  tentative  nature  of  the 
series  is  to  be  emphasized. 

The  reports  of  the  Department  of  Defense  cover  only  textile  items  made 
primarily  of  fiber  and  do  not  include  any  items  made  primarily  from  other 
materials  such  as  the  upholstery  part  of  new  vehicles.    Furthermore,  the  tex- 
tile items  reported  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  delivered  to  the  military 
forces  cover  about  80  to  90  percent  of  the  textile  items  actually  delivered. 
To  account  for  this  underreporting,  the  fiber  equivalent  series  are  divided  by 
O.85.    The  end  result  is  an  estimate  of  the  total  fiber  used  in  textile 
items  delivered  to  the  military. 

0 

Table  22  shows  the  preliminary  estimates  of  the  raw  fiber  equivalent  of 
wool  textile  items  delivered  to  the  military  forces  by  quarter  year  beginning 
with  the  third  quarter  of  1951*-*    The  quantity  of  wool  utilized  by  the  military 
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forces  varied  from  a  low  of  about  285,000  pounds  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  195*1- 
to  a  high  of  about  3,321,000  pounds  in  the  second  quarter  of  1955*    Since  that 
quarter,  the  raw  fiber  equivalent  of  deliveries  of  wool  textile  products  to 
the  military  declined  steadily  and  by  the  first  quarter  of  1956  was  down  to 
1,231,000  pounds.    In  the  first  quarter  of  last  year,  however,  this  estimated 
quantity  was  only  1*2^,000  pounds. 


Table  22.-  Wool  used  by  the  military  forces:    Clean  basis,  United 

States,  by  quarters,  July  195^  to  date  • 


Year  and  quarter 

Quantity 

1,000  pounds 

195^  : 
July-September  : 
October-December 

291 
285 

1955  : 
January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 

k2k 
3,321 
2,835 
1,932 

Total 

:  8,512 

1956 

January-March 

:  1,231 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  figures,  from  a  standpoint  of 
time,  are  not  directly  comparable  with  published  figures  on  mill  consumption 
of  wool.    There  would  normally  be  a  lag  of  a  varying  number  of  months  between 
the  time  wool  is  consumed  at  the  mill  and  the  time  it  is  delivered  to  the 
military  forces  in  the  form  of  textile  products. 

Comparable  series  on  the  raw  fiber  equivalent  of  deliveries  of  textile 
products  made  from  cotton  and  from  manmade  fibers  may  be  found  in  the  July 
1956  issue  of  The  Cotton  Situation. 
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